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FOREWORD 


Pieler summary Ol ie Mad Teatures ol the Mepory 
or the Survey of Welfare Positionsi/ was prepared at the 
request of the Personnel Committee of the Canadian 
Welfare Council for use of the Annual Meeting of the 
Couto. in May. 1955, end tor later distribution with 
the Committee's report won the: dmpiications of the Survey. 


The material is organized mainly around the 
chapter topies: in the Report, but. the order in which 
these are presented is altered to give emphasis te 
employment policy and the assessment of requirements for 
graduate social workers, factors which are primary to an 
examination. of the implications: of; the studyzy Thus, this 
material (summarizing data in Chapters 8 and 10 of the 
Report) is presented in Sections 2 and 3, following the 
Statements on coverage and the preliminary analysis of 
agency cata in Sec rion. £: 


it may be noted, also that some unpublished 
figures on welfare experienceg are introduced in the 
section on salaries and that one or two other factors are 
somewhat elaborated to clarify points raised at meetings 
of the Personnel Committee. 


ae poe ae Division, 


1/ Research Division, Department of National Health and 
Welfare. General Series, Memorandum No. 3, April, 
1954. French Edition, Releve Des Postes De Bien- 
Eire Social, KRappory, January, (1955. 
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1. COVERAGE AND PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 


The request for a nationwide survey of the demand for 
social workers was initially made to the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare by the National Conference on Personnel in 
Social Work, subsequently the Personnel Committee of the 
Canadian Welfare Council. The Conference represented the 
Canadian Association of Social Workers, the Canadian Schools 
of Social Work, the Canadian Welfare Council, as well as 
voluntary agencies and a number of public departments. 


USE OF THE TERM !'DEMAND! 


The terms of reference emphasized the importance of 
assessing the demand for social workers in order to plan 
adequately -for their reerultmenv’ and “training © Arsechnical 
study of effective demand in the sense of an exhaustive 
enquiry into the whole strueture and financing of welfare 
agencies and the extent to which financilaltawéeseions at tect 
recruitment of trained social workers was not intended. 
Every effort, however, was made to secure from employing 
organizations as careful an assessment as possible of their 
immediate statf requirements and-of the socilalwork tratning 
qua lificanions they were secking in filling vacancies, as 
well as of their long-term policy with respect to the employ- 
mént “ob graduates’ of “sehools ef ssoolal work, 


Another factor in demand which could not be examined 
in detail was the supply of graduate social workers. While 
some figures on the number of certificates and degrees which 
have been awarded in Canadian schools of social work were 
available, many unknowns remained. 


ihe -verm “demand, Lherefiore, where ip is“used+in the 
Report refers chiefly to priority requirements for trained 
social workers as expressed by employing organizations. 


COVERAGE 


Returns were received from 760 public and voluntary 
employing organizations comprising: 755 reporting agencies and 
324 reporting institutions. 


Tiets Fesrimabped “that these reporting units’ imeluded 
approximately 90 per cent of the social agencies and 65 per 
Cent -ot tChesweliare inst reurilons inthe votuntary fie: «nore 
than bhres= quarters lof “the welfare departments andejust “under 
one-halt iof the welfare “instioutiom under Local gomernnent 9 
of the 10 provincial welfare departments, 13 other provincial 
departments and 19 other organizations under provincial 
auspices; and four federal departments with welfare positions 
as defined in the Survey. 
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The Report covered 4221 full-time, paid welfare 
positions in the 755 reporting agencies and 688 in the 324 
reporting institutions. 


Reporting agencies and instituthonms “were treated 
separately because of their differing patterns fet sieryice: 


PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS OF REPORTING AGENCIES 


SIZE OF REPORTING AGENCIES 


Of the 755 reporting agencies, 499 or 66 per cent were 
individuad «employing tagencihes, ‘termed; foraconventence tin 
this section, single unit agencies; the remaining 256 were 
units of 33 larger employing organizations. 


Singhe Unin lgencies 


An examination of size of staff in the 499 single 
unit agencies shows that 154 or 31 per cent were agencies 
with only one welfare position. 


A, fupther 99 sednele unlt @eencibes or 2Gapericenm had 
only two welfare positions... Thus, one-half of mlb singe 
unlit eaegencies had only one or two positions. 


There were 104 single unit agencies, or 21 per cent, 
with three to four welfare positions and 81, or 16 per cent, 
with five to nine welfare positions. Altogether, 88 per cent 
of the single unit reporting pagencies ad. fewer onan 2 
welfare positions, 


Of the remaining single unit agencies 56 had 10-49 
welfare positions and five had 50 or more. These represented 
ll per cent and one per cent, respectively, of the 499 single 
unit agencies. 


Branches or Units of Employing Organizations 


Of the 256 reporting agencies which were units of 
larger employing Organizations, 91 or 36 pen ceng wacom, 
one welfare position and 55 er 21 per cent had two wellare 
positions. Thus, 57 per cent of these reporting agencies had 
only one or two welfare positions. 


There were 40 reporting units of larger employing 
organizations, or 16 per cent, with three to four welfare 
positions afi GS, -or leuper cent, with five to nine welfare 
positions. Altogether 86 per cent of these reporting agencies 
had fewer than 10 welfare positions. 
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Of the remaining reporting units of larger employing 
organizations, 33 had 10-49 positions and four of them had 
SO P, mere wntheseqrepresentedylj-=perscent and: one per cent, 
respectively, of the 256 reporting agencies of this type. 


Note on Cross-classification 


It should, be noted here that these datasconcerning 
Pine Structure and size of) reporting agencies, cannot) be cross- 
elassified with! other,.categories of the Survey, such as field 
of work, type of position, training, and salaries. Neverthe- 
less, the information has important implications.in: the 
eonsideration of Survey data generally. 


In terms of organization and staff development, for 
example, small units*or branches of-employingnorganizations 
would have an advantage over individual small single unit 
agencies (in .thatr they. formopart -ofvaclarger welfare: structure 
andy Ghusewoubdsbenetipltromeanati onal wprovanciad,: ervrerionad 
administration and planning. 


AUSPICES AND MAJOR AGENCY FIELD OF WORK 


impthewensiysis efithe SurveyomateriLalgettypenof 
employerttiretersntonone ef theitwa typesvof employing >agen= 
e2é@s under which Lhe: service is: operated rrvoluntanysnthat 
is, private or non-governmental, and public agencies (federal, 
provincial, andw1local) « 


The “major agency fields of work’ in the Survey 
classinitettonvelorepertinglagencies.aresassfollows: ec cmul fis 
ple service, financial aid, family welfare, child welfare 
(including court services for children), social work with 
adult ofa enders,e Sociale work, in hospitals: andstlinicssisocias 
work with the physically handicapped (other than in hospitals 
and clinics), group work and recreation, chests and councils, 
Ssocieaitewepkoceaching?s bend, armiscellancousigroup: classifiedras 
i other. 


ot insagenecies with itwowma for |services, the»brpeader 
category washused sas, sfor example; family 'welfare-in,agencies 
Providing a4 Cus Tamily and child welfare sertwhcersceThenone 
excepuion ta Ghis practice was in 'multipls service’, a 
caterory devised Go classify those agencies, particularily 
HupIIG cepartmenve, which are unquestionably responsible ror 
several ebroadalielkdssofaworkisuchias-financiedeaid;, family 
andochildsweifamedandusermieesntouthe (physicaliyshandicapped. 
For technical reasonsneOnpublicspositionsein multipesseryice 
were classified under social work in hospitals and clinics. 
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Total Establishment py Type of Employer 


Of the 755 reporting agencies, 67 per cent were 
yoluntary, and 33 péerccear pUbI tees es 5 (perscenegect Gene geo 
positions comprising the total reported establishment (filled 
positions and vacancies) were voluntary and 45 per cent 
publi¢, With the majorivy of the latter in provinel at end 
local departments. 


Tnothe,. fields of family iwelrare, chi ldmwelrare, 
social work with the physically handicapped, and group work 
and recreation, the great majority of positions were in 
voluntary agencies : 


Almast@<abd) positions inimubpipleuservicesenai timnan— 
cial: aidiwere in wpubhicsdepartmentav’ Overmalf ofthe 
positionssinysoclal work invhospitars andvclinicssandssocial 
work with adult offenders were in public agencies. Almost 
three-fifths of thevfaculttes | oirschodols (ofesscialoworkewene 
in schools under provincial suspl eee 


The highest concentration. of positions in federal tand 
provinctlal agencies was in muliiple service, this cetera, 
constituted nearly 7Ooperscent of the Gotalspesations in each. 
Just under 60 per cent of the local government services were 
in inenc i etaias 


Total Establishment by Major Agency Field of Work 


The three largest fieldseef workwsin reporting agen= 
cies were multiple service with almost one-quarter of all 
welfare positions, child welfare, including court. services 
for children, with one-fifth, and group work. and recreation 
with slightly less. 


The 881 positions classified under child welfare did 
net represent all the child welfare positions. ‘Someowere 
hidden in multiple service agencies and others comprised a 
Secondary field of work in a few of the agencies in which 
family service or financial aid was the primary function. 
Similarly, some family welfare positions were hidden in 
multiple service. 


AREA SERVED 


Forty-seven per cent of the reporting agencies served 
only cities and towns, including some suburban areas, Another 
,J9 per cent were province-wide or regional. 


The total 629 positions in which the duties were 
carried out chiefly in rural areas constituted only about 16 
per cent of all filled positions. Administrative positions 
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in hesdhyatiiees yrhowevers; may cover sruradl wand @non=-rura,l: 
Services, this leaving a2 portion of rural services nirdderr. 
This, wowlo.apply tq, administrative positions.in, provincial 
programs and to the social security programs of the federal 
government. 


Of the positions listed as chiefly rural, 375 or 
about three-fifths were in the public field and of these 363 
were in reporting agencies of provincial governments. 


More than one-half the positions serving rural areas 
were .in multiple service, and more than one-quarter were. in 
ohaba welfare . 


RATE OF GROWTH 


Data were obtained on agency growth, that is, the 
increase in positions, from the beginning of 1949 to October 
dO bares tao el at 892 new positions were established in 
the period. When computed on a yearly basis this represented 
an annual growth rate..of nine per cent. 


Growth in voluntary agencies was somewhat higher than 
im the public agencies . 


There were marked ‘differences: in growth among the 
various: fields,of work. The largest. number of new positions 
Was rest apisished simothe field.-of child welfare with 202, 
multiple service with 165, social work in hospitals and 
Piao Ss ‘woul, he 5, ard Jeroun, work and. reereatiom with Lab. 


The most: rapid rate wf grewth was in the relatively 
sma beet Lebd.-ot ssocial work: with. adult. .coffenders where, weltare 
positions increased more than fourfold, during the Survey 
peried, Secial work in hospitals and clinics had the second 
highest growth rate, social work with the physiteatly handi- 
Capved tiie Liiva, social work teaching the fourth; anc chests 
and Source elite “ighhth soWekblh-estvabbished iields waieh showed 
less than average growth were family welfare and financial 
es Ws 
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The central purpose of the Survey was to determine 
agency policy with regard to the employment of graduates of 
sehools of social work, that isj to assese*the pricrity 
requirements for graduate social workers as expressed by 


reporting agencies. 
INTERPRETATION OF TERMS 


Agencies were asked to state their policy on the 
employment of graduate social workers in filling vacancies 
and new positions to be set up, and in the normal weplacenem, 
of Starr in positions then Tilied, Speciitcaliy sai ueo on 
was whether or not graduates of schools of social work would 
be 'réquired'; ‘preferred’, om "nét netessary! In each 
position, vaeancy . er posli tones be sew up. 


Brief definitions of these terms are as follows: 


trequired' - every possible effort would be made to secure a 
graduate of a school of social work; "“prererred’— <ihetaccniey 
would give preference to graduation from a School of social 
work over other ‘qualifications ‘not necessary! '— "a -social 


worker would not be sought. 


It must be pointed out that no clear line of demar- 
cation existed between’ 'required' “and “prererred™ <i -che 
returns which were submitted, Some “agericles “indicated thay 
they had classified positions as ‘preferred! rather than 
'requiréd' because they could aot hold positions oper imden— 
nitvely with graduates intsuch shorp supply. fo was nes 
possible to estimate the number of these which might have 
been “shown under trequired™ nad this problem of supply noe 
been -- factor in the replied! 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 


Survey returns showed that graduates of schools of 
social work were wanted, that is, 'required or preferred’! in 
78 per cent of the 3986 filled positions; in 86 per cent of 
the 235 vacancies and in about 90 per cent of the 155 posi- 
tions reported as definitely to be set up within the year. 


e When 'required' and 'preferred' are examined sepa- 
rately, policy in favour of graduates is seen to be more 
insistent for vacancies and new positions to be set up than 
for filled positions: graduates of schools of social work 
were ‘required! in 34 per cent of the filled positions and 
‘preferred! over other applicants in an additional 44 per 
cent; they were ‘required! in filling. 59 per cent of the 
vacancies, and 'preferred! in an additional e{ percents” they 
were wrequited' in filling Syvper cent) of nen positions tor be 
Set up and ‘preferred! in another 533 per cent, 


- ~— - 


These preferences are summarized below: 


Agency Pigdg2ed r@bib10ns 
Preferences Positions Vacancies to be set.up 


per, cent 


Required and 


Drelerred 90 


Required Ke 


Preferred 33 


EMPLOYMENT POLICY IN RELATION TO AGENCY FACTORS 


AUSPICES 


Social work graduates were 'required and preferred! 
in 80 per cent of the filled positions in voluntary agencies 
and in 76 per cent of those in public agencies. The compa- 
rable figures for vacancies were 87 per cent and 83 per cent. 


mnie ‘required’ figures for filled positions were 35 
per Sentein voluntary. azencies. and. 3e«per fentein pubic. 
The. proportions. for, yacancies,. however, indicated a higner 
demand in public agencies, with 68 per cent 'required! 
Compared Awithe<3l.per.cent In» bDhe voluntary. 


AGENCY FIELD OF WORK 


There was considerable variation in the proportions 
ot graduates, (;required.and preferred!. among the different 
fisloe of. work, DeLhst or Pijled positions and.for existing 
vacancies. ,.These proportiens were substantially ihieher than 
the proportions of graduates then employed. 


The proportions of graduates ‘required? Tor filled 
positions were cenéera lly higher, .but iim ,.@ few flelds slower, 
than the prepertion of .graduates,,empiloyed in existing filled 
pesitions in-these iclds ,«+As, netted, above, pihe pbower 
'required!, figures were influenced to an undetermined extent 
by the, difficulty .of .obtaining graduates. 


Filled Positions 


schools of social work showed the highest proportion 
of positions in which qualified workers were ‘required and 
preferred'. They were wanted in 73 out of 74 or virtually 
100 per cent of these positions. They were 'required' in 84 
pEr cent. 


ee es 


Fields with the next highest proportions were family 
and child welfare, each with Ooh percent of the pusit tions in 
the 'required and preferred! category, and. social work.in 
hospitals and clinics with 91 per cent. The 'required! 
figures were respectively, 37/7 per Cent, 48 Der fenc, “end]/c 
per cen. 


Graduate social workers were wanted in 86 per cent of 
the 81 positions in agencies doing social work with adult 
erfenders and SO per cent. of the 77 positions in chests and 
councils. The corresponding ‘required! proportions were 33 
per cent and 49 per cent. 


Agencies classified under multiple service and finan- 
elal aid showed somewhat smaller proportions of 'requlred and 
preferred, -79 per-cent-—and--66- per-cent,--rsepeontvely.—the 
trequired! figures were 33 per cent and 2l per ceny, respec- 
bLVeLYy, 


Graduates wers ."required.and prererred! J oie. 
eent of the positions,in social work with the physica, 
handicapped and in 53.per cent of those in. eroup work <ead 
recreation, but were ‘required! in only 14 per cent and 9 per 
cent, respectively. ‘iIn-the former, special trainmine sin wore 
with the blind was a basie-qualification for employment in 
some positions; in the latter, trainine in pnysital)*cevucasson 
or in recreation was sometimes a primary consideration. 


Vacancies 


The vacancy figures were numerically too small to 
express aS meaningful percentages. If may be-Salid, "however. 
that the overall rates of 86 per cent 'required and preferred! 
and 59 per cent 'required' were generally reflected.through- 
out the major fields of work. The proportion 'required! in 
child welfare and in group work and recreation were below 59 
per cent: 


TYPE, “OF @P OST LON 
Pilea Pesitions 


Except for teaching and research, in which 78 out of 
83 positions called for graduate workers, the highest propor- 
tions of qualified staff were wanted in SUPErVisory .poOslLt tons 
and in direct service to individuals both with 85 per cent 
"required and preferred'. The corresponding PPROpPOrELen =un 
administrative positions was 68 per cent and in direct 
Service to groups 53 per cent. The category ‘other! called 
for graduates in 17 out of 23 positions. 
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Graduates were 'required! in 31 per cent of the 
administrative staff in filled positions, in 54 per cent of 
the supervisory positions, in 34 per cent of the positions 
giving direct service to individuals, and 8 per cent of the 
positions giving direct service to groups. 


Teaching and research !required! graduates in 59 out 
of 83 positions. In the miscellaneous field 'tother', gradu- 
ates were *required' in 12 out of 23 ‘positions. 


Vacancies 


Graduates were wanted in 29 of the 35 vacancies in 
SUMminIsS trative positions and an 30 of the 31 vacancies In 
Supervisory positions; they were 'required!, respectively, in 
perana 277 “Ol “Ghese “posi tlons. 


in all direct service positions, graduates were 
'required and preferred! in 85 per cent of the vacancies and 
treguiredt “in *55 percent. 


LEVEL OF TRAINING 


Graduates with two years of training were wanted in 
2026 positions or 48 per cent of the total welfare positions 
reported; in 1890 or 47 per cent of the filled positions; 
and in 136 or 57 per cent of the vacancies. 


One year's training was specified in 389 or 10 per 
Cent oF TVlIiea-pesitions and tn°-59 -eor’ 25 ™-per “cent or "vacan- 
cles. Agencies ‘expressed’a desire to have graduates, but 
SitEner dia nop express @ preference or Indicated that. a 
graduate with either one or two years! training would be 
acceptable, in 836, or 21 per cent of the filled positions 
and in 6 vacancies constituting 3 per cent of all vacancies. 


A larger proportion of graduates with two years! 
training was wanted in ‘voluntery agencies “than “in ‘public, 
namely, 56 per cent compared with 36 per cent. 
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3 ESTIMATED DEMAND FOR GRADUATE SOCIAL WORKERS 
. MESTLIMATED, DEMAND: BO Gna ee 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ALL WELFARE STAFF 


Estimates of the total recruitment requirement in any 
given year may be based on two main factors. TREsG.are, 
first, expansion or growth, which may be measured by thesnew 
positions established during the year and second, those 
separations of staff which involve a current loss of person- 
nel te theswelfare ficid. 


Estimated Growth of Welfare Agencies in the Post-survey 
Period 


An estimate of the growth. of positions in «welfare 
agencies in the years following the Survey date was obtained 
by projecting the growth rate of about nine per cent, which 
was established for the three years covered by the Survey, 
1949, 1950 and 1951. The likelihood that this rate was 
sustained in the post-Survey period appears to be supported 
by a number of developments which were discussed in the 
Report. 


When the nine per cent rate is projected to provide 
estimates of new positions in the immediate post-Survey 
years, the estimated numbers are 380 in 1952, 414 in 1953 and 
451 in 1954. On this basis, the total number of welfare 
positions in reporting agencies in 1954 would have been 5466. 
An estimated growth of this size would, -in itself, have 
created a heavy pressure of recruitment. 


Estimated Separations in Welfare Agencies in the Post-Survey 
Period 


When the second factor is examined, that is, separa- 
tions of staff involving loss of personnel from the welfare 
field, a further recruitment pressure of greater weight sis 
evident. During the 12-months ending October 1, 1951, there 
were 390 separations of staff leaving the welfare field and 
a further 70 separations of persons who resigned from posi- 
tions in order to take social work training and who for a 


period of a year or more were therefore withdrawn from the 
working force. 


There were thus 460 separations of persons who in 
that year were lost to the welfare field, a number consti- 
tuting nearly 11 per cent of the total establishment of posi- 
tions. In using this rate to estimate Separations in the 
post-sSurvey period, it should be noted that it is based on a 
considerably shorter period than the SrOwG Lace. 
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if Whe ply perm centwrate cam be takencas ‘typicad of 
Subsequent years, then the number of separations would have 
been of the following order: 506 separations in 1952, 552 
in 1953 and 601 in 1954. 


Combined Estimates of Total Recruitment Requirements 


if these projectionsmare combined, «that: is): the, annual 
growth rate of nine per cent per year and the estimated 
separation rate of about ll per cent, they represent an 
annual recruitment requirement of about 20 per cent. 


Ltt would,appear, orm thisebasts, that ithe: reporting 
agencies were faced with the necessity of securing welfare 
staff numbering approximately 885 in 1952, 965 in 1953 and 
1050 in 1954. 


These figures rindi¢ate the magnitudebef thei aminad: 
PreerulLtment requirement forall welfare starr. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATE SOCIAL WORKERS 


The wext weteps des to eassessowheatuproportiomeof jthis 
Panel wtadcimte be Trecrulcedewould haveibecn graduate nsocial 
workers: if the agencies had been able to secure staff with 
the omelipieani ons) they! desired. 


Requirements Based on Employment Policy for Filled Positions 


GOnefestinate of, the) graduates, wanted: by welfare agen- 
eles Gish tha tebased on? agency policyidih: respects te replacement 
of staff who, were,in failed positions: on the Survey. date. 

The mceneres andicared that they, required’! ieraduate social 
workers in 34 per cent of such replacements as might be 
necessitated and that. they!’ preferred'secraduates vin an 
additional 44 per cent; graduates were thus ‘required and 
preferred! in 78 per cent of all replacements. 


Theses tLimeapecs recruitment) requéarements: Tors sraduates 
in the three post=-Survey years at the ‘required! rate were 
301 graduates in 1952, 328 graduates in 1953, and 358 gradu- 
atesin: 1954: 


At the ‘required and preferred' rate agency require- 
ments for graduate social workers were 691 graduates in 1952, 
753 graduates in 1953 and 821 graduates in 1954. 


Requirements Based on Employment Policy for Vacancies 
Another, estimate of the graduates wanted, is that 


based on agency policy with regard to the vacancies existing 
on the Survey date, The reporting agencies indicated that 


eS 


they 'required' graduates in f PListis* SS per cenwror whe 
existing vacancies and that they 'required and preferred! 
graduates in 86 per cent of vacancies. 


If these rates are applied to the total recruitment 
requirements they indicate an agency irequirement! for gradu- 
ates numbering 523 in 1952, 570 in 1953 and 621 in Loo. Lf 
the 'required and preferred! rates are applied, the figures 
and 762 graduates in 1952, 831 in 1953 and 905 in 1954. 


CONSIDERATIONS IN EVALUATING THE ESTIMATES FOR GRADUATES 


In considering which of ‘these estimates ‘most’ accu- 
rately reflected the demand for graduate social workers in 
the years ‘in question, a& number of Tactors' Should be kept an 


mind. 
Ratesster Filled Positions 


With regard to the use of the employment policy rates 
for filled positions, 20 Should be noted that’ the agencies 
were asked what their policy would be in replacing staff as 
they left the positions they held on the Survey date. This 
question lacked’ the immediacy om the’ question Cencerning 
employment policy for the vacancies actually existing on the 
puryvey date./ On the other hanwa appliem tora Wuch preacer 
proportion of the total establishment’ thaw tne) vacancy Mates, 


Rates for Vacancies 


While vacancies were relatively few in number, they 
ijivolwed dmmediate: decisions om tieiequal 11 cations) er the 
staff being sought. It is suggested that these’ policy 
decisions represented an acceptable compromise between the 
requirements of the agencies at the time and their financial 
ability to support the additional staff with the training 
qualifications they desired. 


The validity of the vacancy rates are lent some 
Support, also, by the rates for new positions to be set up 
in the twelve months following the Survey date. As noted in 
section 2, the ‘required! rate for these positions was bia per 
cent and the 'required and preferred! rate was 90 per cents 
both ¢lose to the rates for vacancies, 


Required and Preferred Rates 


It will be recalled from the precedinp Seevi0on thes 
because of the interpretation placed upon them by some agen- 
cies, the line of demarcation between 'required™ and 
"prerenred'® 1senot®t leariwl The! awe categories combined, 
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however, while reflecting a wide range of emphasis on securing 
graduate social workers, iIndieated a definite policy in 
favour of staff with graduate social work qualifications. 


In: this connection there may be considerable signifi- 
cance in the.consistently high level of the -'required and 
preferred! rates: 78, 86 and 90 per cent of filled positions, 
vacancies and positions to be set up, respectively. 


The Factor of Incomplete Coverage 


In evaluating the estimates for the post-Survey 
Pericd Bet out Above, it is to be noted that the estimates 
given are for the agencies which participated in the Survey. 


Another .factoRso be.berne sim mind tis cohast: (the, esti 
Mabesifoeon the participating: agencihes «were "al bowed: tos tand 
rencthe whole ftelh) tneluding einstituthons forcwhich sno 
comprehensive estimate of demand for graduates was computed. 


SUMMARY OF FACTORS IN EVALUATING THE ESTIMATES 


itwid b ibe, evident siromethe above considerations schat 
it is not possible -to ascribe to any ‘one of these @stimates 
exclusive validity. lt is suggested, however, that the esti- 
nates iim particular tthese which .combimed sthe “ required. and 
the 'preferred' rates, provide ang indication of the range of 
demand for graduates upon which;the planning of the welfare 
field can be. based. 


To sum up, these are set out for the year 1954, as 
follows: 


Estimates of Agency Requirements for ‘Graduates! in 1954 
Applying the employment policy,rate for filled positions 


At the ‘required! rate of 34 per cent 358 
At the 'required and preferred' rate of 78 per cent even 


Applying. thescmployment policy rates. fer), vacancies 


At the 'required' rate of 59 per cent 621 
At the 'required and preferred' rate of 86 per cent 905 


THE PROBLEM OF SUPPLY 


The mainesources of, the.supply..of.craduate: social 
workers are the Canadian schools of social work. These 
schools supplied nearly 90 per cent. of the graduates employed 
by the reporting agencies on the day of the count; the only 
ether significant sources of supply are American schools{ 
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While no comprehensive data on supply are available, 
the output of Canadian schools gives some measure of the 
extent of ‘supplyin the post—Survey period -[he-votal number 
of graduates. in- the academic year 1951-52 wasr 551. The exact 
number of one-year graduates who proceeded directly into the 
second year of training and hence did not enter employment in 
1952 “is not known, although an<estimate of abewt “100 mien se 
indicated. On this basis, the net number of ‘graduates’ enter- 
ing the field from Canadian schools in 1951-52 would ‘have 
been about 250. <A net gain of about this number from 
Canadian schools also seems indicated by available data for 


1953 and 1954. : 


Against. these figures ‘on thevsupply of “craduates (from 
the Canadian schools, augmented by a small number of addi- 
tional graduates from other sources, are to be set the 
several estimates of requirements noted above. It would 
appear that supply in the post-Survey period fell well short 
of the numbers estimated on the basis of the employment 
policy rates for filled positions and Per vaearicied:. 


in wiew of This) S1tuation, employers) schools: or 
Social work and the social work profession will need to 
determine the most practicable immediate and long term goals 
for professional ‘education and for Fecmiltment |). Amscfartad 
the meeting of agency requirements constitutes a long term 
goal, two other questions are of signal importance, that is, 
the most effective utilization of trained social workers “and 
the development of in-service training. 
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4. COMPOSITION OF WELFARE STAFF 


Welfare staff in reporting “agencies weré classified 
on Che” basis “Or see, Sex, "type of employer, °Tielaiof? work, 
type of position, and years of welfare expertiente: 


The 3986 filled welfare positions were almost equally 
divided between men and women, with men holding 1952 posi- 
tions or 49 per cent, and with women holding 2015 or 51 per 
eent.-- Married women cemprised “iO per cents of all stati and 
20 per cent of all women in the welfare field.1 


AGE 


2 
The median eons or Bll-welfare°stari-was S77. years. 
The median age of men was almost 39 years and that of women 
was 35 years. 


Or’ total welfare Btafr, 27 per: cent were reportediras 
under 30° years of-age- and’ 22° per cent as- 50 years or _olders 
Some 236 staff members, that is 6 per cent, were 60 years of 
age or over and 79 were 65 years or over. Age was not 
reported for 148 persons. 


SEX 


A comparison of the age composition of male and 
female staff shows that while 20 per cent of the men were 
under’ 30 *years;+ 453" per cent- of. The womer-were’in Dhisd age 
group, . Oiche ether hand 42) per: cent? or: Thoimen’ were) 50 
years or older as. compared with 1/7 per cent of the women: 


Women comprised 74 per cent of all staff under 25 
years, and-57) pexm Gent or starr) between 2ovand, 2O1 years: 
There were more men than women in the 30-39 age group and 
almost a balance between the two in the 40-49 group. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STAFF BY AUSPICES 


Of the 3986 filled positions, 55 per cent were in 
voluntary agencies and 45 per cent were in public agencies. 
Provincial eaeencies had 21 per cent of the teotalgempenci¢es 
of local government had 14 per cent; and federal agencies, 
LO per “SSE: 


1/ Unpublished figures. 
2/ Revised age figures. An error in machine sorting had 


placed 28 persons in the 65 and over group; here these 
are redistributed in. the eppropriate age ‘groups. 
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Some 65 per cent of the staff in reporting agencies 
under voluntary auspices were women. In public agencies, 
the reverse was true: 67 per cent of the welfare staff were 
mens There were more men than women at each of the three 


tevels “of Sovernmenc: 


The predominance of older welfare staff in public 
agencies was most pronounced in federal agencies where 40 per 
cent of the staff were 50 years or older. Provincial and 
local government agencies, however, had the highest propor- 
tion of staff over 60 years, namely, 9 per cent in each. 


DISTRIBUTION BY MAJOR AGENCY FIELDS OF WORK 


The 3986 filled positions in reporting agencies were 
distributed in the 11 agency fields of work as follows: 
multiple service 975, financial aid 386, family welfare 363, 
child welfare 840, social work with adult offenders 81, 
social work in hospitals and clinics 265, social work with 
the physically handicapped 185, group work and recreation 
700 ,2thests  and.couneiis. 77, teaching in.a<school. 6: soeial 
work 74, other 40. 


The lareest single concentration of -starir was am 
multiple service, which had 24 per cent of all filled posi- 
tions, and child. welfare with 2) perm cent. 


Men comprised 73 per cent of welfare staff in finan- 
clai@addyand wene: ther rmajority,) also. in multiple. serv ce,, 
botnehterily: pubdic Tieids, dmy Socialn worm with, adit 
offenders, and in eroup work and) recreation. 


Women formed the majority of welfare personnel in 
family welfare, social work. dm hespltals-and..cilinica.. chine 
welfare and social work teaching. In family welfare, they 
comprised 88 per cent and in social work in hospitals and 
Clinics, 85 per cent of employed staff. 


In ethests- and. councils, S0c¢ial work with the pnyel= 
cally handicapped and the small group of miscellaneous 
agencies, there was an approximate balance in the numbers of 
men and women. 


Staff under 30 years of age were most numerous in 
Social work in hospitals and clinics and child welfare, where 
pney comprised 37 per cent of staff in S<achr "ir group work 
and reereation and in family welfare, they formed 32 per cent 


i/ Weighted by the large proportion of positions in the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 
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and. 29 “per cent«sof the staff, respectively: «With the 
exception of group work and recreation, younger staff in 
these fields were predominantly women. 


Staff 60 years or over were most numerous in multiple 
service where they comprised 10 per cent of employed staff 
and in financial aid where they comprised 9 per cent. 


Multiple service and financial aid accounted for 57 
per cent of all staff 60 years or older and 61 per cent of 
allstaff 65 years or over. The majority of older staff in 
these two fields of work were men. 


DISTRIBUTION. BY *TYPE.OF ‘POSITION 


The numberoand proportion, ef staff.in-reporting) agen- 
eles grouped by type of position are shown below: 


Number Per Cent 

Total«eFilieds Positions 3986 100 
Administrative 905 23 
Supervisory etal A gO 
Direct Service 2580, / 65 
Teaching and Research , 83 2 

Other PR tess than 
one 


Phe proportion olvadministrative start in voluntary 
agencies was high, 29 per cent, compared with 16 per cent in 
public’ agencies. This was’ in Jarge part attributable to the 
Substantially greater number of one-position agencies in the 
former; The same factor doubtless operated to raise the 
proportion of administrative positions in local government 
GO 2S PEO Cent. 


rie Oroperevon OF SUupervisery positions, ono ther other 
hand. sneweo- scarcely any difference between pubiic and volun- 
Laty apemeies. Sie propertion epridirectiservicesstair ranged 
from 60 per cent in the voluntary to 73 per cent in the 
PreVine ial agencies. 


Three-fiiths of the administrative posts were held by 
men while for supervisory positions the situation was 
reversed, with three-Tirths of the supervisers women, Direct 
service staff was more evenly divided, with 54 per cent women. 
Men, however, formed the majority of the 385 welfare staff 
giving direth Servire to groups’ 


iy Of these less than one-fifth were ‘supervisors of super- 
visors! or staff consultants. 2/ Of these, 21 were full 
time research. 
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Administrative and “supervisory staff “were older’ than 
direct service staff. While only 8 per cent of the adminis- 
trative and 17 per cent. .oferhe supervisGry sp ere onnelAwere 
under 3Ocyeers. of age, 35 per cenbof the direct service 


staff were in this age group. 
YEARS OF WELFARE EXPERIENCE 


Some 68 per cent of all staff were reported as having 
less than ten years! paid welfare experience and 42 per cent 
agehavVine “léess.itham fives) eneth of welfaremewerrence wad 
not reported for 6 per cent of the filled positions. 


Those with less than one year's welfare experience 
numbered 252 and comprised 6 per cent of the filled positions. 


An examination of welfare experience of stafi in each 
type of position showed that almost 80 per cent of direct 
service staff had Less than ten years' experience and that 
over one-half had less than five years! experience. 


Fortyestive per cent of the Administrative starr in 
welfare positions and 61 per cent of supervisory had less 
than ten yearsaelfare experience. More thanwene-quarter of 
Supervisory staff had less than five years' welfare experience. 


Some 47 per cent of the women had less than five 
years” experience as compared with 37 percent 6f the mens 
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5. EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WORK TRAINING 


The purpose of the Survey was to assess the require- 
ments of employing agenetes for graduate social workers, the 
largest professional group in the welfare field. 


Graduation from a school of social work was used as 
the basic measurement of social work training because it 
represents the standard commonly accepted by the social work 
profession-and because it is the only measurement which can 
be-¢learlysdeti ned: 


Social work training was classified in three main 
groups: ‘graduation from a school of social work', which was 
lurcwer elaseittec inte types of certificates, diplomas (or 
deerecs;  teonme courses; thats, reeular courses in a school 
of social work but not sufficient for a degree; and ‘no 
courses', including short non-eredit studies. 


In the distribution of the 3986 staff in filled 
welfare positions shown below, it will be seen that 30 per 
eent of the welfare staff were in the ‘graduate! category 
and a further 17 per cent had ‘some courses!. Thus a total 
of 47 per cent had either commenced or completed training 
atgauechoo ofnecetal work. Thier distributtiom Asset) out 
below: 


Number Per Cent 
Total Filled Welfare: Positions 3986 100 
Graduation from a School of Social Work 1206 30 
Some Courses in a School of Social Work 689 17 
No Courses in a School of Social Work 2091 52 


Regional figures not given in the Survey Report, 
indicate that the percentage of staff in the graduation 
category was substantially lower than the national average 
in the Athantia;s regi on, ‘elichtiysLower win, the Central vand 
Prairie regions, cand substantially higher in the Pacific 
region where half the welfare staff were graduates of schools 
of social work. 


GENERAL EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE 


A much higher proportion of those with graduation 
from a school of social work had either a Bachelor's degree 
or a post-graduate degree than was the case with the other 
two groupss« About <(9; per cent of the graduates. of.a echool 
of social work had one or both of these degrees compared 
with 35 per cent of the staff who had 'some courses' and 27 
per cent of those who had ‘no courses'. 
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Other Specialization and Experience 


Apart from general education and social work train- 
ing, staff with graduation from a school of social work 
reported less experience in other fields Sthar other welfare 


staff. 
PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORK TRAINING 


The distribution of the 1206 graduates according to 
diploma or degree was as follows: 


Number Per Cent 
Total Graduates 1206 100 
1 year cert. or diploma LO? 8 
2 year cert. or diploma 347 eg 
Boo. W. 428 36 
M.S.W. 300 25 
Miscellaneous 2g es 


SEX 


An analysis of the distribution of the men and women 
in filled welfare positions revealed that 18 per cent of the 
men and 42 per cent of the women were social work graduates, 
15 per cent of the men and 19 per cent of the women had !some 
courses! tim a school of social work and 57 per cent of the men 
and 38 per cent of the women had no regular courses. 


AGE 


The age dietri bution ict ‘stail with social work 
graduation was more closely concentrated within the lower 
age groupings than was the welfare staff as a whole. The 
proportion of graduates under the age of 30 was 39 per 
cent compared with 2/7 per cent of the total welfare staff. 
In the 30 to 39 age ranges were grouped 33 per cent of 
the graduates compared with 26 per cent of total staff. 
The percentages of graduates in the remaining age groups 
were Significantly lower than were the percentages of 
Loved svar « 


Groupings with Particular Bearing Upon Staff Turnover 


Women under 40, amongst whom resignations "to be 
married or because of marriage" are most likely to occur 
numbered 1157 of whom 598 or over 52 per cent were in the 
graduation category; a Turther 194 cor 17) per cent. had 
'some courses'!. The women graduates under 40 years of age 
constituted about 15 per cent of all employed welfare staff. 
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A similar examination of the women staff under 30 
years of age revealed: that S3:per cent had some) social work 
courses. These women graduates under 30 years of age con- 
stituted about nine per cent of all employed welfare staff. 


The over 60 group contained 236 persons of whom 12 
were social work’ graduates and 31 had ‘some’ courses’. 


SOCIAL WORK TRAINING BY YEARS OF WELFARE EXPERIENCE 


A total of 2709 or 68 per cent of all filled positions 
were held by staff with under ten years! experience. Among 
the. 1206 staff members with graduation from a ‘school of social 
work, 893 or over 74 per cent of the 1206 positions had less 
than ten years in the field. It is noteworthy, also, that 54 
per cent of the graduates and 38 per cent of those with 'some 
équrges” had less; thanr five years? experiences 


SOCTAL WORK TRAINING BY AUSPICES 


A total of 774 graduates were in voluntary agencies 
compared with 432 in public welfare agencies. The propor- 
tion of graduates was also larger in voluntary agencies than 
im public agencies, mamely 36 per cent compared with 24 per 
ceng.s 


In the public area provincial agencies had both the 
lareest number and the largest proportion of welfare staif 
with graduation from schools of social work. 


SOCTAL WORK TRAINING WITHIN MAJOR AGENCY FIELDS OF WORK 


The percentages of staff with graduation from schools 
or Social work varied widely in the different agency Tielids 
Caseree ) Tore itrliea positions about 50 per cent were 
in the graduation category while percentages in particular 
fields ranged from 11 per cent to over 80 per cent. 


The two fields with the highest proportion of 
graduates are social work teaching where, out of a total of 
74 staff members, 62 or about 84 per cent were graduates, 
and social work in hospitals and elinics where over 62 per 
Cent were craduates. 


Four “tier fields’ of work with higher percentages of 
graduates than the percentage for all filled positions were 
child welfare with 46 per cent, chests and councils with 44 
per cent, ‘Taniiy welrare with iz per cent and social work 
with adult offenders, 38 per cent. 
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Those with lower percentages were multiple service, 
20 per cents financial aid, L/iper cent;-eroup work and 
recreation, 12 per cent; and social work with the physically 


handicapped, ld per: cent: 


Relatively high proportions of staff with 'some 
courses!. ine-schoolsvof social’ work may*bes noted in: the 
fields of financial aid, family welfare, chesaes, and Councils, 
Sand hospitals. and: clinics. 


SOCIAL WORK TRAINING BY TYPE OF POSITION 


The proportion of graduates’ im teaching ands researenh 
was notably high; 76 per cent of the 83 staff members were 
graduates. 


Graduates” in administrative’ positionss formed 30°per 
Cent of administrative sari, the same as for *sraquaves ae 
all welfare positions. The proportion of graduates in 
Supervisory potitions, amounting to Slightly over 5U verieenc. 
was) Weld above’ the» levelefor allepositions. 


Invothe total-direct service group,” nearly 2e"per Sent 
were graduates. Approximately 28 per cent of the 2195 staff 
members giving direct service to individuals were graduates 
of schools of social work compared with 11 per cent in the 
case of the 385 giving direct service to groups. 


There was little difference in the proportion of 
Staff with 'some courses! in the various position categories. 
They formed 18 per cent of the administrative staff and 17 
per cent of the supervisory and direct service staff. 
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6. SALARY LEVELS 


The salary levels and averages are for 1951. In view 
of the indications of substantial salary increases since that 
time, they cannot be taken to indicate the salaries exist- 
ing in 1954 or 1955. Since, however, differentials between 
Salary levels change more slowly than actual salaries, the 
variations between groups probably retain a good deal of 
Significance for planning. 


Sex, age, and experience, as well as training, were 
infinences, in. salary Levels and, im some, Tieilda,: the: pre- 
dominance of one or two of these seemed of particular 
importance. Another influence was doubtless the size and 
romplexi.y, of, apeney.organization.,..This,factor, however, 
cannot be indicated by Survey categories but may only be 
assumed from structural data in Chapter 2 of the Keport. 
Geographic differentiation does not, of course, show up in 
these national averages. 


Salary data is for 3741 of the filled positions. 
Salaries were not given for 125 positions. Salaries for the 
120 positions held by secular priests and members of 
religious orders or communities were excluded. 


COMPARATIVE SALARY LEVELS 


The median annual salaryl/ for the 3741 positions, 
was $2833. One-quarter of the staff in these positions 
earned less than $2338, and three-quarters less than $3459. 
There were 150 salaries of $5000 and over and 30 of $7000 
and over. 


Salaries for Men and Women 


The salary levels were higher for men than for 
women. The median salary for men was approximately $3200 
while for women it was about $2580, a difference of over 


$600. 
Salaries in Public and Voluntary Agencies 


The median annual salary in voluntary agencies was 
$2620 while in the public field it was $3090, some $470 
higher. The median for male staff in public services, how- 
ever, was only $197 higher. There was little difference in 
Lie proportion. at 2tair earning $5000 or more in voluntary 
and public agencies. 


1/ The median is used rather than the arithmetic average 
because it is not affected by the extremes at either 
end of the range. 
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A comparison of median salaries within the public 
field shows a higher average in federal than in provincial 
agencies. However, experience might have been a factor in 
the higher federal salaries since ba pericwent bresvalt dan 
federal agencies had five or more years of welfare 
experience compared with 47 per cent in provincial and 53 
per cent in local agencies.”* 


The median salary in agencies under local government 
auspices was slightly below the provincial median, but was 
higher than the median salary in voluntary agencies. On the 
other hand, the upper quartile salary of male staff in local 
government was more than $450 below that of male staff in 
the voluntary Tield. 


Salaries and Major Agency Fields of Work 


Four agency fields of work had medians below the 
$2833 median for all fields. These were: family welfare 
with eee social work with the physically handicapped 
with $2515, child welfare with $2559, and social work in 
hospitals and clinics with $2754. 


Experience, ace). and) sex, seemed to Der-ei ens iament 
Taevors 16 the salary levels of three of these iicidS. 
Child welfare and social work in clinics and hospitals, 
which showed the highest proportion of trained staff, 
social work teaching excepted, also had the highest pro- 
portion of younger staff, each having 37 per cent of staff 
under 30 years of Sage ‘as. conpared with 27 per went i the 
Wellore (ieid: wera whole, 


Also, while 42 per cent of all welfare staff had 
bess than Tive years' experience and six per cent had less 
Lhan one year, Lhe proportions in chu welfare and inp social 
work in hospitals and clinics were much higher. In the 
former, 51 per cent had less than five years! experience and 
nine per cent less than one year; in the latter the propor- 
tions were 54 per cent and 10 per cent.* 


In family welfare, the proportion of staff having 
less than five years' experience was 43 per cent;* 10 per 
cent had less than one year's experience. This field, how- 
ever, had the highest proportion of women, 88 per cent.* 


* Unpublished figures. 
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Fields in which the median Salaries were above the 
overall median were: financial aid with $2862: other $2875: 
group work and recreation, $2883; social work with adult 
offenders, $2980; multiple service, $3208; chests and 
councils, $3700; social work teaching, $3868. 


In these fields, staff was generally older and more 
experienced than welfare staff as a whole. The striking 
exception here was social work with adult offenders in which 
65 per cent of the staff had less than five years! experience; * 


on the other hand it may be significant that 85 per cent of 
the staff were male. 


Social work teaching, and chests and councils, which 
had the highest median salaries, also had higher proportions 
of salaries of $5000 and over than other fields of work. 


Social work with adult offenders and social work in 
hospitals and clinics had no salaries of $5000 and over. 
this limitation may be partly attributed to the fact that 
Saee seers tone Were’ chiet ly direct’ service positions’ within 
non-welfare organizations. 


Salaries and Type of Position 


The highest average salaries by position categories 
were in teaching and research, with a median of $3725, and 
administrative positions with a median of $3614. 


The median salary for administrative positions was 
$357 higher than the median for supervisory positions. 
Sixteen per cent of salaries for administrative positions 
were $5000 or over compared with one per cent of those Lar 
supervisory positions. 


The median salary of direct service positions was 
$2609, $648 lower than for supervisory positions. There was 
no appreciable difference in average salaries for direct 
services to individuals and to groups. 


A greater proportion of experienced start were 5G 0S 
found in administrative and supervisory positions, in both 
ef which. over 70 per cent had five years or more welfare 
experience compared with 12. per,cent. in direct service posl- 


rons. 


re he 
* Unpublished figures. 
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Salaries and Social Work Training 


The average salaries were somewhat higher for 
graduates of schools of social work than for those with 
either ‘some’ or ‘nor eourses!,. although thevdiirerence 
between the median for trained workers and the median for 
those with no social work training was slight. 


Agaim,..the, facvors. of mexpertence,. ageyandsseximay, le 
noted. A higher proportion of. graduate. social workers were 
under 30 years of age and had less than five years! experi- 
ence than other welfare staff. Also, WolienrGomprised: over 
{Oper cent or ail social work’ graduaces. 


Among social work graduates the highest average 
salaries were those of staff with the older form of 2-year 
certification (that is, certificates or diplomas) of whom 
29 per cent had 15 or more years! experience. The median 
salary of this group was $3197. This was some $240 above 
that of Masters of Social Work, of whom only seven per cent 
had 15 or more years! welfare. experience. Possibly for the 
same reason the salary level of \sraduates. with one-year 
eertuificates was higher than thay for those Wiun The More 
recent Bachelor's degrees. There was little difference 
between the salary levels of graduates with the older one- 
year certificates and those of Masters of Social Work. 
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(» SEPARATIONS AND VACANCIES 


SEPARATIONS 


Data on separations is for the 12 months prior to 
the survey.date, that. is.the period termed the survey year. 


Total Separations and Net Loss to the Welfare Field 


The 666 reported separations represented an overall 
total rate of 16 per cent. Of these, 390 separations were 
of staff leaving the welfare field, thus representing a net 
loss of 9 per cent. 


Within voluntary agencies the overall rate was 19 
per cent and the net loss to the field was 11 per cent; 
within public agencies these rates were 11 per cent and 7 
per cent, respectively. 


Separations by Sex 


The total number of separations and its breakdown 
between men and women happens to form the unusual configura- 
tion of 666:444:222,. The separations of women in welfare 
positions, that is, were double those of men and comprised 
two-thirds of the total separations. 


Total Separations by Agency Fields of Work 


Within the major agency fields of work the highest 
rates of turnover were in child welfare and social work in 
hospitals and clinics: total separations exceeded 20 per 
cent.of all positions .in each.of these fields. 


The rate of turnover of welfare staff was also high 
in group work and recreation agencies where it was 19 per 
cent and in family agencies where it was 18 per cent. 


The four fields which had fewer than one hundred 
established positions on the Survey date that is, social 
work with adult offenders, chests and councils, schools of 
Social work and.'other!, all, had turnover rates in the 
general range of 12 to 15 per cent. Within this range, as ; 
well, were financial aid agencies with a rate of 14 per cent. 


i i i t. .nine .per 
Multiple service agencies had a rate o 
cent and social work with the physically handicapped a rate 


of three. per cent. 
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Reasons for Separations 


A total of 206 or. 31 per cent of al) wepararions 
were the result of staff leaving to take other welfare posi- 
tions; a rurther 70 separations. or 10 per céenr were the 
result of staff leaving to take social work training. Thus 
276 or 41 per cent of all separations did not involve depar- 
ture from the welfare field. 


The 390 separations which did involve a loss to the 
welfare fiéld were, in ‘téerine or votal separations, 
distributed as follows: . 13 per-cent' To take non-welfare 
positions; 18 per cent for 'other' reasons including retire- 
ment, illness and termination of duties; and 28 per cent to 
be married or because of marriage. 


VACANCIES 


Vacancies on any given day are made up of unfilied 
positions resulting from separations and from the establish- 
ment of new positions, for which personnel has not yet been 
found.» -It should thus: be noted that. the -vacaney data pre- 
sénted here do not portray -the overall problem! of Pecriuie- 
ment. -This is dealt with in Section 3. 


There were 235 vacancies on the survey date; these 
comprised six per cent of all welfare positions, filled and 
vacant. 


Duration .was reported for 193 of the vacancies. 
some 65 per cent of these had lasted less than six months 
and 81 per cent less than one year. Thus, of vacancies of 
known duration, about one-fifth had lasted more than one 
year. These represented about one-half of one per cent of 
SLi Welrare POS tcroene ; 


Vacancies in Voluntary and Public Agencies 


Of the 235 vacancies, 54 per cent were in voluntary 
agencies and 46 per cent in public, a distribution almost 
the same as that of all welfare positions in voluntary and 
public -agerrceies < 


The public agencies showed the greater proportion of 
vacancies unfilled for a long period; 28 per cent of those 
of known duration had lasted more than a year, compared with 
four per cent “in ‘the voluntary dzencies . 
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Vacancies in Agency Fields of Work 


‘In three fields of work, the proportion of vacancies 
was higher than the six per cent of total positions in all 
fields. These were social work in hospitals and clinics 
with 17 per cent of its total positions vacant, social work 


with adult offenders with 10 per cent, and family welfare 
With seven per cent. ; 


Among the fields of work with less than six per cent 
of positions vacant were financial aid with four per cent 
and child welfare and group work and recreation, each with 
five per cent. These proportions seem notably low when com- 
pared with the rate of separations in these fields. 


The 56 vacancies in social work in hospitais and 
clinics are especially to be noted. These formed, as 
poInved oul, Ay percent of! all posi titned ime that! field. 
At the same time they comprised 24 per cent of the total 235 
vacancies, although the number of established positions in 
this field was only eight per cent of total welfare positions. 


This field also had the highest proportion of 
vacancies of long duration; 18 had existed for over one year, 
er which 19 had & duration of over two years. The only other 
Pield with a significant number of long-term vacancies was 
multiple service in which 10 vacancies had existed more than 
one year and three of these for more than two years. 


Yacancies by Types of Position 


Four per cent of all administrative position 
per cent of supervisory and six per cent of direct s 
positions were vacant on the survey date. Again, th 
be compared with the overall percentage for vacancie 
per cent. 
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When vacancies are examined from another point of 
view, it is found that while vacancies in the Beet) tena Pe eS 
category formed only 15 per pent of all babe adminis ~ 
trative positions formed 23 per cent of all filied positions. 
The opposite situation obtained in respect vO supervisory 
vacancies: 13 per cent of all vacancies were in shea 
visory category, while 10 per cent Or gis ee aa eae 
were supervisory. Vacancies in direct service phe : p 
cent of all vacancies, whereas direct service positions 
formed 68 per cent of all filled positions. 


vacancies which had existed 
ministrative positions, four 
ce positions; only three 


With respect to duration, 
over one year numbered nine in ad 
in supervisory and ¢3 in direct servi 
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of the latter were in direct services to groups. In terms 
of the total positions in each of these categories the pro- 
portion these represent is almost negligible, about one per 


The participating agencies were asked to report the 
positions which: they planned definitely to set’ up within 
twelve months after the Survey date. It was learned that the 
agencies encountered difficulties in so reporting. Voluntary 
agencies dependent upon allocations from community chests 
Were cenerally able:to report) onliy Thos@ poerliere already 
approved at the time of the Survey and not on all positions 
projected for the full twelve months. Similar limits were 
placed upon many public agencies which could not report pro- 
posed, Positions as definitely to: be) sets upi prior tostreasury 
ar other official approval... ‘The: data); elicited,, however, 
though inadequate in extent, were useful in indicating 
employment policy with regard to graduate social workers in 
the initial Post-Survey period. They were accordingly 
Pelerred (Lovin peecrione-e! and 3. 
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8. SUMMARY OF INSTITUTIONAL DATA 


A total of 324 institutions with 688 full-time i 

es Se dae ae pal filled and vacant, were covered by hae 
rs EB he hawt plat Lor institutions were much less representa- 
sneha ee ose for agencies; although they probably included 

ost of the institutions interested in employing social work 
graduates. Data on institutions should, therefore, not be 
applied generally but only to the group of reporting | 
institutions themselves. In particular since they included 
a greater proportion of voluntary than of public institutions 
no comparison between voluntary and public returns may be a 
considered valid for welfare institutions generally. 


nee Welfare positions covered by the survey include 
administrative heads of institutions. Housekeeping, clerical 
and maintenance staff were excluded as also, of course were 
professional staff with teaching, nursing, medical or other 
KWon-weltare duties. | 


| Of all reporting institutions 247 or approximately 
three-quarters had only one or two welfare positions. With 
the exception of two institutions 4211 had less than ten. 


DISTRIBUTION AND COMPOSTTION OF WELFARE STAFF 


Auspices 


More than four-fifths of the 324 reporting institu- 
tions and of the total 688 welfare positions, filled and 
vacant, were under voluntary auspices. Of the 5/7 institu- 
tions under public auspices, 19 were administered by pro- 
vinceial governments and 38 by local governments. 


Field of Work 


Among the five major types of institutions represented 
in the Survey were 106 homes for children with 320 welfare 
positions, almost one-half of all the positions for which 
returns were made. Other institutions caring for children 
included 31 homes for unmarried mothers and 15 homes for 
adults and children, with 79 and 2l welfare positions 
respectively. 


There were 131 homes for the aged which made up the 
largest single group of reporting institutions. However, 
they had fewer welfare positions than homes ror 2niidren, 
199 compared with 320. There were 28 hostels for homeless 
men with 42 positions and a small group of 13 miscellaneous 
institutions classified as ‘other! with 27 positions. These 
+nceluded homes for the physically and mentally handicapped, 
receiving homes, and residential clubs for working girls. 
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Type of Position 


The welfare staff in the 679 filled positions con- 
sisted of 408 administrators, comprising 60 per cent, 13 
supervisors, of which nine were in homes for children, and 
258 direct service staff comprising 38 per cent of the total. 
Of the 258 direct service positions, 16 were specified as 
group work and recreation positions. 


Since heads of institutions were included as 
administrative staff and since three-quarters of reporting 
institutions had only one or two welfare positions, the 
proportion of administrative positions was necessarily high. 
Also, because of the difficulty of distinguishing them in 
the returns, some positions in the housekeeping sphere, 
which were properly outside the Survey, may have been 
included as assistant heads. 


Sex 


Of the 679 filled positions, 476 or 70 per cent were 
reported as held by women and 183 or 27 per cent by men. 


Ace 


The median age of staff for whom age was reported 
was 48 years; for men it was 49 and for women 48. Age was 
not reported for 16 per cent of institutional positions. 


An examination of the age distribution of welfare 
staff shows that only 80 staff members or 12 per cent were 
under 30 years of age; and that 230 or 34 per cent were 
between 30 and 49 years. Almost 40 per cent were 50 years 
and over and 14 per cent, 60 and over. 


(Gare of Faio Welfare Kxverience 


Of the 417 staff members for which welfare experience 
was reported, 242 or 58 per cent had less than 10 years, and 
65 or 16 per cent had 20 years or more. If age and experience 
are considered together, it would appear that many institu- 
tional workers entered. the field comparatively. late in, lite. 


Administrative staff had longer working experience 
than direct service staff; 52 per cent of the administrators 
for whom experience was reported, for example, had 10 or more 
years; of experience: compared, with only <y, per, cent. ar ihe 
direct. service: etali. ~ Approximately 50, per cene, of Ghe 
direet service statf. with reported,experience had, less, rhan 
five years! welfare experience. 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WORK TRAINING 
EE MN EA LINING 


Graduation from a school of social work was reported 
for 31 or five per cent of the welfare staff, some courses 


rao SehnoOol for G7 or 10 per cent and no courses for 581 or 
86 per cent. 


Of the 31 graduates, 19 were in homes for children, 
nine in homes for unmarried mothers, and three in homes for 
Lhe aged. 


General Education and Experience 


Almost 70 per cent of the staff in welfare positions 
were reported to have had high school education or Lege2° 10 
per cent some university education; and eight pen Sent 
university graduation. Of the latter, 14 persons had post- 
graduate degrees in non-social work fields. General 
education was not reported for 12 per cent of welfare staff. 


Apart from general education and social work training 
almost 60 per cent of the 679 welfare staff had some 
experience or training in a variety of occupations or 
ppecializations. 


SALARY LEVELS 


The salary data for institutions covers.237/,o0f the 
679 filled positions. - This figure omits the 411 welfare 
positions held by secular priests and members of religious 
orders, who were requested not to make salary returns, as 
well as the 31 positions for which no salary returns wer 
made. Salary included the estimated value of board and 
lodging. 


The median salary for staff in the 23/ positions 
was $2098. Three-fifths of the staff earned an annual 
salary of under $2500 and just over one-fifth earned under 
$1500. Graduate social workers as well as staff with some 
training had higher average salaries than the others, ee 
only four had a salary of $4000 and over, compared with 


who had no social work training. 


GROWTH, SEPARATIONS AND VACANCIES 


Rate of Growth 


A total of 94 new welfare positions were a rea aes 
reporting institutions between January, 1949 a eee vee , 
1951. This growth was chiefly in homes for cnt 
which 70 of the new positions were set up. 
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The 94 new positions represented an estimated annual 
average growth rate of between five and six per CPL «| ste 
homes for children, with 70 new positions established, the 
annual growth rate averaged about nine per cent. 


Separations 


There were 72 separations from staff during the Survey 
year, that is, a turnover: rate of 10° per centi) sririy one 
separations occurred in homes for children and 15 in homes 
ror the aged. 


Thirteen staff members left their jobs to take other 
welfare positions, one to take social work training, 17/7 to 
take non welfare positions,\12 to be married or Because of 
marriage, and 29 because of retirement,-iil—nealim orouier 
reasons. 


Vacancies 


Only nine vacancies were reported as existing on the 
survey date, eight of which were in children ’ inevipueiere. 


SOCIAL WORK TRAINING AS A QUALIFICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Because of the limitations of coverage, employmenc 
policy data are not applicable to the instilupicua. 2 
as a whole but only to the reporting institutions themselves. 
Among the latter, requirements or preferences for graduate 
social workers were confined largely to children's! igri 
TIONS. 


Altogether graduates were required or preferred in 
154 or 23 per cent of the filled positions and in the nine 
vacancies. They were required in 49 or seven per cent of 
filled positions and in seven of the vacancies. 


Of the 154 positions for which graduates were required 
or preferred 116 or 75 per cent were in homes for children. 
These 116 positions represented 37 per cent of the 312 filled 
positions in homes for children. Graduates were required in 
38 or 12 per cent of the positions in children's institutions. 


Graduates with two years training were wanted in 77 
positions in children's institutions. These comprised about 
two-thirds of the positions for which graduates were required 
oF prererren. 
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